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Overland trade of the seventeenth century: 


Armenian carriers between Europe and East Asia 


` Seaborne trade was probably the leading sector of commercial growth  . 

in the world economy - perhaps going back as far as the ninth century, 
certainly from the fifteenth-century maritime revolution well into the 
nineteenth. The seventeenth century, however, and at least the first half 
of the eighteenth, marked a period of intense development in overland 
trade as well. This chapter will deal with overland connections between 
Persia and Europe, between Persia and India and East Asia, and espe- 
cially with the Armenian trade diaspora that was active in the overland 
trade as well as the maritime trade of the Indian Ocean. | 

In addition, and in these same centuries, new trade diasporas began 
to carry Euopean goods overland into regions previously served only 
by indirect relay trade. Siberia was one such region, as European, Chinese, 
and Ottoman demand for furs sent Russians eastward through the for- 
ests of northern Asia. This movement began in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. By the 1640s, the fur traders had found ways to use the 
large rivers of Siberia so as to teach the Pacific Ocean with only occasional 
need to portage goods from one river to another. Continuing by sea, .. 
they reached Alaska by the early eighteenth century and had explored 
down the North American coast to California by the early nineteenth. 

The same demand for furs sent European fur traders and their local 
agents into the North American forests with a similar timing. French 
trading posts on the lower Saint Lawrence from the early seventeenth 

. century became the anchor for a trade network westward along the line 

of the Great Lakes to reach the Mississippi and beyond by the end of 
| the century. In the 1670s, the English entered the North American trade 
as well, partly through New York, recently seized from the Dutch, partly 
by a direct sea route to the southern and western shores of Hudson Bay 
and then south and west. About the end of the eighteenth century, 
North American fur traders began to encounter the Russians coming 
around the world from the other direction. _ 

Both the Russian and the North American fur trade followed the 
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pattern of overland trading-post empire, using force to protect goods in 
transit, to control strong points, and sometimes to make local people 
. deliver furs as tribute, but not to control or administer the territory as 
a whole. 

Similar penetration by European or part-European traders took place 
on other continents during these same centuries, One of the most spec- 
tacular was that of the bandeiras in the Brazilian hinterland. These were 
armed companies that made interior expeditions combining slave raid- 
ing, commerce, exploration, and prospecting. The word bandeira came 
from a Portuguese word for a particular kind of military company, and 
the bandeirantes were, in the long run, responsible for the exploration 
and settlement of the Brazilian interior. They set out from a number of 
centers in settled Brazil, but their most prominent base point was the 
plateau country of the present state of Sâo Paulo, where intrusive Por- 
tuguese had already begun to mix with the Tupi native Americans of 
the region before the end of the sixteenth century. Those who became 
bandeirantes were therefore racially and culturally mixed, and they con- 
tinued to speak the Tupi language far into the eighteenth century. Their 
combination of raiding and trading suggests some aspects of the Bugis 
diaspora around the Java Sea, but the raids led to permanent settlements 
that in turn became the nuclei for colonial towns. During the transition, 
they were strong points in an overland trading-post empire that resem- 
bled the trading-post empires simultaneously coming into existence in 
North America and northern Siberia." 

Long-distance traders penetrated other parts of the Americas as well 
in these centuries, following a variety of different forms. On either side 
of the Plata River, well south of the bandeiras, cattle from Europe escaped 
onto the open grassland of the pampa. As they became “wild” they 
were a free resource, to be hunted by anyone who cared to do so. Traders 
entered the region to commercialize the export of hides from the pampa 
zone that covered parts of Argentina, Uruguay, and the Brazilian state 
of Rio Grande do Sul. It was not, perhaps, cross-cultural trade in the 
mode of the classic trade diasporas, though cultural differences played 
a role. Unlike most European settlers in the Americas, the cattle killers 
crossed the frontier line in their way of life as well as their geographic 
location. They often mixed biologically as well as culturally with the 
sparse native American populations of the grasslands. Similar com- 
munities of “trans-İrontiersmen” developed not only in the Plata region, 
where they went by the name of gaucho, but also on some of the larger 
Caribbean islands as the ^"cow-killers" or buccaneers, in the Orinoco 


* See Richard M. Morse, The Bandeirantes: The Historical Role of the Brazilian Pathfinders 
(New York, 1965). 
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valley of Venezuela as the laneros, or in the developing vaquero subcul- 
ture of northern Mexico (north of the old Chichimec frontier). 

During the transitional period between the establishment of these 
communities and their suppression under the weight of further Euro- 
pean migration and settlement, their commercial needs were often ob- 
served by a form of trading-post empire. The pattern in northern Mexico 
of the eighteenth century is the most familiar. The Spanish pushed north, 
not in continuous settlement behind a frontier line, but through setting 
up enclaves of Spanish control in territory that was otherwise not under - 
their administration. They reached north from central Mexico by stages 
up to Santa Fe in New Mexico. They pushed into California with the 
chain of missions spotted along the Camino Real as far as San Francisco. 
Here, as in the fur trade of Canada or Siberia, the trade centers and 
missions were centers of cross-cultural exchange in ideas and goods 
alike. The Spanish had coercive power, and they were controlled from 
a central place in Europe itself, but for the time being they made no 
effort to run a regular colonial government as they had done in central 
Mexico since the sixteenth century.” 

This chapter will be concerned with a much older kind of overland 
trade diaspora, but one that flourished into the century when these other 
kinds of trade diasporas were coming into existence on other continents. 


The Armenians in early commerce 


Historical Armenia is the region where the present Turkey, Iran, and 
the Soviet Union join; Armenians still live in all three, though the So- 
cialist Soviet Republic of Armenia is the only residual political unit that 
bears the name, and ethnic Armenians are widely scattered about the 
world. They are estimated today at about six million, half still living on 
the high plateau of the Armenian homeland and half living elsewhere 
in Asia, Europe, or the Americas.’ 

Armenians have been and still are united by a common language and 
religion, regardless of the political frontiers of the moment. The language 
belongs to the Indo-European group, where it constitutes a one-language 
language group. Some linguists once classified it with Persian because 
of the large number of Persian loanwords, but its separate status is now 
established. It was one of the earliest languages in its region to be writ- 
ten, and it still has its own distinctive alphabet. The Armenian religion 
is also a distinctive form of Christianity. In the early centuries after 
Christ, Armenia was in contact with the Christianizing Roman Empire, 


? See Edward H. Spicer, Cycles of Conquest: The Impact of Spain, Mexico, and the United States 
on the Indians of the Southwest, 1553-1965 (Tucson, 1962). 

3 For a recent general survey see David Marshall Lang, Armenia: Cradle of Civilization, 2nd 
ed. rev. (London, 1978). 
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but outside its frontiers. Partly for this reason, it looked for religious 
authority to its own hierarchy, separate doctrinally from both the Or- 
thodox Byzantine Empire and Nestorian Christianity that spread along 
the trade routes between Rome and China. With the rise of Islam in the 

Middle East generally, Armenia managed to maintain its position as a 
Christian island in a Muslim sea - much as Ethiopia did in Africa, which 
may help to account for the long history of cordial relations between 
Armenia and Ethiopia. Isolation as a separate religious community among 
Muslim neighbors also underlined the need to deal tactfully with Mus- 
lims and may help to account for Armenian commercial success as long- 
distance traders through Muslim lands. 

. The Armenian homeland was strategically placed for overland trade 
between the Mediterranean basin and points east, in spite of the fact 
that it had no seacoast at all. It lay, instead, landlocked within the triangle 
. formed by the Caspian, the Black Sea, and the Mediterranean proper. 
At most periods in history, however, trade passing eastward from either 
the Black Sea or the Mediterranean was forced through or near Armenia 
in order to pass south of the Caspian Sea. Once east of the Caspian it 
could go northeast through Transoxiana on the way to the silk road and 
China, or more southerly through Afghanistan to the Indus-Ganges 
plains of northern India. Trade did occasionally move around the north- 
ern end of the Caspian Sea, but this was the land of the steppe nomads 
— unsafe for caravans except in times of unusual political stability, like 
those of the Mongol Empire. 

Other, more southerly, routes were, of course, beyond the Armenian 
sphere. One such was the combined caravan-water route from the vi- 
cinity of Aleppo to the upper Tigris or Euphrates, then downstream to 
the Persian Gulf. A second was the “desert route,” which stayed away 
from irrigated fields of Mesopotamia as a matter of choice rather than 
necessity. It ran parallel to the rivers, but kept 30 to 50 kilometers south 
of the irrigated land, partly for the sake of the camels’ health, but mainly 
as a way of avoiding high protection payments to a large number of 
petty authorities along the river. Caravaners had to pay off nomadic 
chiefs south of the rivers, of course, but these authorities were sometimes 
able to guarantee a measure of safety over a considerable stretch of the 
route. Camel caravans could pass from the Mediterranean to the Persian 
Gulf in about forty-five to seventy days. Even though the desert route 
did not pass through Armenia, Armenians were often among the most 
important overland traders on this route as well.* Needless to say, the 
nomad problem could also exist here as it did north of the Caspian. The 


* Douglas Carouthers (ed.), The Desert Route to India: Being the Journals of Four Travelers by 
the Great Desert Caravan Route Between Aleppo and Basra 1745-1751 (London, 1929), pp. 
xi-xxxv. John Huyhgen van Linschoten, The Voyage of John Huyhgen van Linschoten to the 
East Indies, 2 vols. (London, 1885), 1:46 ff. 
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routes available at any point in time depended, in short, on political 
conditions — as the alternative water routes by way of the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea had done for centuries. 

Armenian commercial success also depended on Armenia’s s setting in 
international relations, and that varied greatly through time. At least 
three times in history, Armenians rose to unusual territorial power. The 
first was in the ninth to the sixth century B.C., where the Armenian 
kingdom of Urartu was an important stopping point for trade between 
Asia and the Mediterranean world. This was probably too early for long- 
distance through trade, but fragments of Chinese silk dated to 750 B.C. 
indicate that this region must have been one of the earliest to receive 
goods from China. 

The second century B.C. marked a second period of Armenian political 
success, when an Armenian empire beyond Rome's imperial frontiers 
controlled a corridor reaching from the Caspian to the Levantine coast 
of the Mediterranean, giving Armenia an important role in the silk trade 
from China by way of the Parthian Empire.” 

Once again in the tenth century A.D., Armenia became comparatively 
powerful and prosperous, and again reached out to the Mediterranean 
~ a situation made possible by the simultaneous weakness of the Ab- 
bassid caliphate in Baghdad and the Byzantine Empire in Constanti- 
nople. In the early eleventh century, this success was challenged, first 
by the Byzantines, who rolled back the Armenian advance to the west, 
then by the Seljuk Turks, who conquered Armenia along with the rest 
of the Levant and its hinterland. By 1070, the conquest was complete 
and Armenia lost its important political role, if not its poseipiigre of 
reviving as an independent state. 


The Armenian diaspora to the sixteenth century 


Like other traders, the Armenians formed trade colonies along their 
routes. With a time span of well over a thousand years, and complex 
political and economic changes, many of these trade colonies were no 
doubt assimilated by the host population among whom they had settled. 
' Others, however, maintained their identity as an Armenian community 
and could sometimes recover their sense of Armenianness with a revival 
of more intense contact with the homeland. Some remnant communities 
have survived, for example, along the trade route from Armenia proper 
toward the Levantine coast of the Mediterranean, but this was close 


> Lang, Armenia, pp. 96, 130-1. 
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enough to the homeland to maintain contact or permit refoundation of 
these communities when trade prospered.° 

An equally ancient trade route directly west to the Byzantine capital 
at Constantinople rose and fell with changes in Byzantine-Armenian 
relations. Even before Byzantium weakened and then fell to the Turks 
in 1453, the Armenians had established cordial relations with the Ot- 
tomans. They had an Armenian trade settlement and a Christian pa- 
triarchate at Bursa, the Ottoman capital. When it moved, first to 
Adrianople and then to Istanbul, the Armenians moved with it and 
became one of the chief mercantile elements at the Ottoman capital until 
the Turkish anti-Armenian pogroms in the early twentieth century.” 

The Armenian trade northwest around the Black Sea was harder to 
maintain over long periods of time. In the fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries, for example, it was very active. Armenians who settled at 
Crimean ports like Kaffa carried the overland trade to feed the Genoese 
seaborne trade diaspora to the Black Sea. These Crimean Armenians not 
only carried goods back toward their homeland; they also ran caravans 
still farther west through present-day Rumania and Poland and beyond 
_to Nuremberg in Germany and Bruges in the Low Countries. Their 
colonies in Crimea were so large that the Genoese sometimes called it 
Armenia maritima. In that new base, Armenians also began to take on 
elements of the local, Tatar culture. They kept their Armenian identity, 
and loyalty to the Armenian church, but they began to speak Tatar as 
the home language and even to write it with Armenian script. 

With the Turkish seizure of Crimea in 1475, many of the Crimean 
Armenians were forced to move west as refugees into Moldavia, Tran- 
sylvania, and mainly to Galicia, now in southern Poland. In central 
Europe, they made contact with other Armenian communities in closer 
touch with the homeland. They therefore changed their culture once 
more — back to norms more nearly those of contemporaneous Armenia. 
In spite of many vicissitudes, the Polish and other Armenian settlements 
in central Europe kept their position in the overland caravan trade till 
they were finally displaced by railroads in the nineteenth century." 


The Armenians and Safavid Persia 


Armenian trade diasporas of the sixteenth century and earlier also 
stretched northward up the Volga from the Caspian (of which more 


* Lang, Armenia, pp. 190-1. 

7 R. W. Ferrier, "The Armenians and the East India Company in Persia in the Seventeenth 
and Early Eighteenth Centuries," Economic History Review, 26: 38-62 (1973), p. 38. 

* Frederic Macler, "Les Arméniens de Galicie," Revue des études arméniennes, 6:7—17 (1926); 
Keram Kevonian, "Marchands arméniens au XVIT* siècle,” Cahiers du monde russe et 
sovietique, 16:199—244 (1975), pp. 208 ff. 
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later) and eastward toward India. Even before the Dutch and English - 
appeared in the Indian Ocean, a few Armenian traders had made their 
appearance in Agra, the Mughal capital of northern India, perhaps by 
. overland trade across Afghanistan, perhaps by Gujarati or Portuguese 
shipping from the Persian Gulf to Gujarati ports. In any event, the oldest 
readable date in the Armenian cemetery at Surat is 1579.? 

In the early seventeenth century, however, Armenians began to spread 
in larger numbers into the commercial world of the Indian Ocean and 
west toward Europe. Part of the explanation lies in their special rela- 
tionship to Safavid Persia. It may be recalled from Chapter 6 that Persia 
under the Safavid dynasty was one of three Islamic empires in "the Age 
of Three Empires." They and other states of that period are sometimes 
called “gunpowder empires" as well. After about 1450, political au- - 
thorities all through the Afro-Eurasian intercommunicating zone could 
exercise a new kind of central control. Efficient seige cannon gave a new 
edge to offensive warfare against private fortifications. Powerful subjects 
could no longer defy central governments as easily as they had done in 
the past. 

The original center of Safavid power was northwestern Iran, and the 
early capital was Tabriz. By 1503, the Safavi family had conquered much 
of present-day western Iran and Iraq as well, creating in the process an 
empire based mainly on loyalty to the shi'ite version of Islam. Then, in 
the middle decades of the sixteenth century, the Safavids lost many of 
the original western conquests, but Shah Abbas the Great (ruled 1587- 
1629) restored the size of the empire through new gains in the east. 
More important, he created an efficient centralized bureaucracy, largely . 
staffed by non-Persians, mainly Georgians and Armenians who had 
converted to Islam. As a symbol of his new power, Abbas built a new 
capital at Isfahan, which was to become, for the next century, one of 
the great centers of Muslim art and architecture. | 

Christian Armenian merchants came to be involved with Isfahan partly 
because of the shah's general confidence in their fellow countrymen, 
but also through an incident of his wars against the Ottomans. In 1605, 
during an Ottoman advance into Armenia, the shah responded with a 
scorched-earth policy and a mass evacuation of the population north of 
the Araks River. Many died during the forced evacuation, but the peas- 
antry that did survive were sent to settle in the silk-producing province 
of Ghilan, immediately to the south of the Caspian. Urban Armenian 
refugees, especially the professional merchants, were resettled directly 
outside the walls of the new capital at Isfahan. This Armenian suburb 


? Lang, Armenia, pp. 210-11; M. H. Seth, The Armenians in India, (Calcutta, 1937), pP. 
102-03, 151-2. 
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was called New Julfa, after a city in the evacuated zone. The result was 
a double town, a Muslim political center alongside a Christian and Ar- 
menian commercial center. This new base, and the shah’s patronage, 
gave the New Julfa Armenians an opportunity to further their own 
commercial interests by helping the shah with his. After 1622, it also 
gave them access to the Indian Ocean through the new port at Bandar 
Abbas at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, a port founded after the 
Portuguese lost their post on the island of Hormuz to Persian assault, 
with naval assistance from the English East India Company.” 

Not all Safavid rulers were so favorable to Armenian traders, but their 
occasional patronage gave Armenians a political base from which to 
operate both overland and overseas. They did so with great success 
through the seventeenth and into the eighteenth century. But the eigh- 
teenth century was a period of increasing difficulty. Even before the last 
effective Safavi ruler died in 1722, the shahs began to be less favorable 
to the New Julfa community. Catholic missionaries appeared and made 
many converts among the Christian Armenians, and the shi'a state was 
even less friendly to their new religion than it had been to the old. 
Political conditions in Persia remained anarchic through most of the 
century to the foundation of the new Qajar dynasty after 1799, so that 
many New Julfa merchants went elsewhere. Many of the wealthiest 
moved to India and entered Indian trade in varying relationships to the 
East India Company or its servants. Others moved north, following the 
lure of the silk trade in that direction. Still others moved west into the 
Ottoman lands or beyond into Europe. Meanwhile, the seventeenth 
century had brought unusual opportunities." 


Overland trade from Persia through Russia 


The sixteenth- and seventeenth-century rise of the Ottoman, Safavid, 
and Mughal empires took place at a period when Christians posed new 
threats to the integrity of Muslim civilization. One such threat was the 
already familiar maritime drive into the Indian Ocean, though the se- 
riousness of the challenge to Muslim powers was not always evident 
until the eighteenth century. The second threat came from the north, 
from Russia, or Muscovy as it was then called. From the fifteenth cen- 


? R. W. Ferrier, "The Armenians”; John Carswell, New Julfa: The Armenian Churches and 
Other Buildings (Oxford, 1968); Carswell, "The Armenians and the East-West Trade 
through Persia in the XVII" century,” in M. Mollat (ed.), Sociétés et compagnies de commerce 
en orient et dans l'océan indien (Paris, 1971); Niels Steensgaard, Carracks, Caravans and 
Companies: The Structural Crisis in the European-Asian Trade of the Early Seventeenth Century 
(Copenhagen, 1973), pp. 209—414. For Safavid Persia in general, see Roger Savory, Iran 
under the Safavids (Cambridge, 1980). 

* Carswell, New Julfa, pp. 14-15. 
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tury, the Muscovites began to conguer southward along the course of 
the Volga River, establishing their domination over some of the Tatar 
people who already lived there and sending colonies of Russian settlers 
to help maintain their control over the new territory. These Tatars were 
some of the first Muslims anywhere to fall under Christian rule, but 
their numbers were few and the Muslim world at large was not alarmed. 
International relations of Muscovy, Poland, the Ottomans, and the var- 
ious Tatar hordes in the steppes north of the Black Sea were more often 
grounded on a search for power and advantage than on the dictates of 
religion. The Russian advance, indeed, opened opportunities for Muslim 
. commerce. Muslim Tatar merchants from the Volga were able to estab- 
lish a trade diaspora reaching southeast to the markets of Bukhara and 
elsewhere in the old Transoxiana, with comparative security because 
they were Muslim. In the other direction their trade could reach north 
and northwest into the heart of Muscovy — with relative security because 
they were subjects of the tsar.** | 

Although the early phases of the Russian advance down the Volga 
were slow and often reversed for short periods, the Russian conquest 
of the khanate of Kazan in 1552 and of Astrakhan in 1556 opened the 
whole river, and the Caspian Sea as well, to Russian shipping. After 
Astrakhan had become a forward base and the main point of transfer 
between the Volga and the Caspian, Russian naval power could raid 
the Persian shore as well, and Muscovy found it possible to enter as a 
Christian third party into the existing struggle between the sunni Ot- 
tomans and the shi'ite rulers of the new Safavid Persia. 

Neither the Russians nor the Persians had a large trade community 
anxious to enter the trade of the newly opened Caspian-Volga axis. 
Even before the final fall of Astrakhan to Muscovy, Armenians were 
engaged in the Volga trade alongside local Tatar merchants and a variety 
of other foreigners. Before the end of the seventeenth century, this 
would include Crimean Tatars, Nogai Tatars, Russians, Persians, and 
Hindus, a few of whom settled in trade communities as far north as 
Moscow.” | 

The most improbable entrant into this competition was England. As 
early as the 1550s, the London-based Muscovy Company had opened 
seaborne trade to Archangelsk, rounding the North Cape into the Arctic 


> Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam: Conscience and History of a World Civilization 
in Three Volumes, 3 vols. (Chicago, 1974), 3:221—2. 

3 Lloyd E. Berry and Robert O. Crummey (eds.), Rude & Barbarous Kingdom: Russia in the 
Accounts of Sixteenth-Century English Voyagers (Madison, Wis., 1968); Adam Olearius in 
The Voyages and Travels of J. Albert de Mandelslo ... into the East Indies (London, 1669), 
p- 12; Jan Struys, The Voyages of I. Struys through Moscovia, Tartary, India, and Most of the 
Eastern World (London, 1684), p. 17; Holden Furber, Rival Empires of Trade in the Orient, 
1600-1800 (Minneapolis, 1976). 
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Ocean. From there it sought to extend its trade diaspora southward by 
the rivers and portages of northern Russia, first to Moscow, then joining 
_ the Volga to the Caspian. One goal was to tap the Persian market, but 
the ultimate, if distant, objective was to reach through central Asia and 
on across Afghanistan to India. Some Persian and Central Asian goods 
did indeed pass to Europe in this way in the sixteenth century, anda 
certain Anthony Jenkinson in the employ of the English Muscovy Com- 
— pany actually made the full trip from Archangelsk to Bukhara in central 
Asia, and back by way of Persia. But Armenians were Gi carrying 
most of this trade." 

The Volga River route was clearly the preferred way of shipping goods 
between Russia and Persia whenever political conditions permitted, but 
overland transportation was not out of the question. At times when the 
Volga was subject to bandit raids, the preferred route was overland from 
Moscow to Tsaritsyn by sledge in winter or cart in summer. The carts 
used in the mid-eighteenth century were about 3 meters long and 0.8 
to 1 meter wide, pulled by one or sometimes two horses. Somewhat 

‘surprisingly, travel in winter was cheaper and faster than in summer- 
time, with an estimated advance of 65 kilometers a day in winter, as 
against only about 50 in the summer for the run between Moscow and 
Saint Petersburg. Below Tsaritsyn, the goods were put on river boats 
capable of hauling about 45 tons with a crew of fifteen to twenty. From 
Astrakhan, the final stretch across the Caspian was made in light-draft 
sailing vessels. 

The viability of the route onward to Western Europe was more prob- 
lematical, though the apparent distances in northern latitudes are much 
exaggerated on maps based on the familiar Mercator projection. The 
usual estimate of the 1740s allowed 30 days for the trip northward from 
Ghilan to Astrakhan, then 45 days from Astrakhan to Moscow, then.20 
days on to Saint Petersburg (now Leningrad) — a total of 95 days in all. 
By contrast, the trip from Ghilan westward to Mediterranean ports was 
estimated at 70 days to Smyrna (now Ismir) or 60 days to Aleppo (now 
Haleb). But the rivalry between the two routes was governed more by 
political factors than by physical problems of transportation. Not only 
were the Safavid and Ottoman empires chronically at war, but the Ot- 
tomans were also sometimes at war with Russia, and the route from 
Moscow to the Baltic was often blocked by warfare between Russia and 
Sweden, at least until 1721. 

Although the trade between Russia and Persia was often discussed 
in the West as though it was an exchange of silk for woolen cloth and 


^ T. S. Willan, The Early History of the Russia Company 1553-1603 (Manchester, 1956); Berry 
and Crummey (eds.), Rude & Barbarous Kingdom, passim. l 
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little more, that part was only the through trade that left from, or arrived 
in, Western Europe. The actual quantities carried over shorter sections 
of the route were mostly items of comparatively low value for weight. 
Fish from the Caspian was consumed all over Russia, even at Saint 
Petersburg on the Baltic. Caviar also entered trade in the eighteenth 
century, made from Caspian sturgeon eggs by Armenians on both sides 
of the sea. They mixed the roe with brine and pressed it to remove as 
much of the oil as possible. In that form, it would last two or three years 
without other canning or preservatives. They shipped most of it north 
to the Russian market, normally about 100 tons a year, but in 1749 
production rose to a new height of 330 tons. The overland route to the 
Mediterranean also took some caviar, which was eaten as far west as 
Italy. 

Estimates of the silk trade for the early eighteenth century suggest 
that the Armenians carried about 130 tons a year up the Volga route, 
about one-third for sale in Russia, the rest for reexport to Western Eu- 
rope. By midcentury, however, Ghilan production was down to only 
about 110 tons, of which about 20 percent was consumed in Persia itself; 
70 percent passed north up the Volga, and the remainder went west to 
Aleppo and Mediterranean ports. 

Trade from Muscovy westward to the Baltic was possible at some 
periods. It was important especially in the 1670s and 1680s, though it 
had to pass westward through either Sweden or the Duchy of Kurland, 
which controlled what was later to be Latvia. Trade through the Arctic 
ports revived in the 1730s and 1740s, when English traders were able 
to take advantage of an Anglo-Russian commercial treaty of 1734 to 
establish once more a briefly effective English trade diaspora through 
Russia to Astrakhan and on to Ghilan. The actual transporters, inter- 
preters, and cross-cultural brokers were — as one might expect by now 
— Armenian.” 


Relations within the Armenian community 


These long-distance trade contacts required elaborate institutional ar- 
rangements. Normally, the principal merchants at centers like New Julfa 
dealt through younger people, who traveled the roads. They preferred 
family members where possible, but trade was a regular profession; and 
professional training was available in New Julfa. Several different texts 
describing trade practices and foreign conditions were available. The 


5 Jonas W. Hanway, An Historical Account of British Trade Over the Caspian Sea, 2 vols. 
(London, 1754), 1:57-9, 94-5, 200, and passim; Douglas K. Reading, The Anglo-Russian 
Commercial Treaty of 1734 (New Haven, Conn., 1938). 
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author of one of these, Kostand Joughayetsi, also ran a school for ap- 
prentice merchants.” 

Another, similar manual was published in the Armenian language in 
Amsterdam in 1699. It dealt with weights, measures, tariffs, regulations, 
and prices over a good part of the Eurasian landmass. The list of places 
for which this information was available tells something of the range of 
trade by Amsterdam Armenians. As might be expected, coverage was 
best for nearby European points; weights and measures were given for 
Antwerp, Amsterdam, Ancona, Krakow, Cadiz, Danzig, Denmark, 
Frankfurt, Florence, Genoa, Hamburg, London, Leipzig, Lisbon, Mar- 
seilles, Messina, Nuremberg, Naples, Oran, Paris, Riga, Seville, Venice, 
and Vienna. Outside Europe, it provided information on Agra, Surat, 
and Hyderabad in India; for Pegu in Burma, Manila in the Philippines, 
for a number of points in Armenia itself and in Persia, along with Basra 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, Baghdad, Aleppo, and Smyrna. Other 
sections dealt with trade practices and prices through Russia and north . 
to Archangelsk, and with the trade of Egypt, Ethiopia, and southward 
down the East African coast.” 

A unique document illustrating commercial relationships within the 
Armenian community has recently been translated and published in 
both English and French.” It is an account of commmercial transactions 
and travels, made by a traveling agent from New Julfa for the benefit 
of his principals. It covered more than ten years, beginning with the 
original contract between the agent, Hovannes Ter-Davtian, and his 
principals, Zakharia and Embroom Guerak, sons of one of the wealthiest 
merchants in New Julfa and members of a family whose commercial 
dealings reached north to the silk-growing region of Ghilan and west 
to Venice. These particular members of the family, however, specialized 
in the trade to India, on to Lhasa in Tibet, and still farther to Xining, 
the capital of Quinghai province in western China. 

The form of the contract was similar to the ordinary partnership or 
commenda agreement in use by merchants in both the Christian Medi- 
terranean and the Muslim world. The principals supplied the capital, 
which Hovannes took with him half in cash and half in cloth for the 
Indian trade. At the end of the trip, the principals were to receive three- 


“ John Chardin, Sir John Chardin's Travels in Persia (London, 1927), p. 281. First published 
in 1686. Lvon Khachikian, "Le registre d'un marchand arménien en Perse, en Inde et 
en Tibet (1682-93)," Annales: économies, sociétiés, civilisations, 22:231—78 (1967), p. 235. 

"7 Kevonian, "Marchands arméniens," presents a partial translation, including the Table 
of Contents. 
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quarters of the total profit, while Hovannes would keep one-quarter. In 
fact, Hovannes also traded on his own account, so that he was able to 
build up his own capital along with that of his principals.” 

Part of his obligation under the contract was to keep a logbook of all 
his transactions, which he did from 19 December 1682 to 3 December 
1695, when the account breaks off without explanation. On his arrival 
in India, he spent the period from 1683 to 1686 traveling back and forth 
in what was essentially a peddling trade, returning to Surat from time 
to time to receive new supplies from Persia by sea. His account often 
mentions the principal Armenian residents by name - thirteen for Surat, 
nine for Agra, and so on - but these were certainly only the leaders of 
a larger community. Their names, however, tell something of the scope 
of the Armenian connection. The chief of the Agra community was 
Avetik, son of Petros of Shiraz (in southeastern Persia). Another prom- 
inent merchant in Agra was Poghos of Kazan, the distant trading center 
far up the Volga in Russia. In these Indian trading cities, he always 
found an Armenian church and priest in residence. 

_ As his experience increased, Hovannes's role as an agent became more 
complex. He began dealing on the account of Avetik of Agra, as well 
as on his own account and on that of his principals in New Julfa. Avetik, 
in turn, acted as agent for Hovan of Shiraz, another merchant of New 
Julfa. All these transactions were duly reported in his journal, so that 
his principals were fully informed and presumably allowed such multiple 
agency.^ 
. In 1686, Hovannes and Avetik planned a venture for Hovannes to 
Tibet, under an agreement for multiple agency.Both remained bound to - 
their principals in New Julfa, but for this venture each put up his own 
capital in equal shares, to a total of 9,370 rupees, a sum equivalent to 
106.3 kilograms of silver. The investment, however, was in precious 
stones and Indian textiles, by now a considerable store, so that Hovannes 
had to hire two Armenian servants, and all three went armed. They left 
Agra in February 1686, passing by stages down the Ganges to Patna, 
then north to Nepal, where they traded locally in the vicinity of Khat- 
mandu for three months before passing on to Lhasa, where they anes 
toward the end of September. 

Even in a place as remote as Tibet from the main centers of bade, 
Armenians formed a substantial permanent community. Hovannes was 
able to board with a resident Armenian family. At that point he changed 
functions from those of a traveling to those of a resident merchant — and 
without dropping his financial relationship to his principals in distant 
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New Julfa. Some of his commercial operations were performed within 
Lhasa itself. Others led farther afield. The longest reach was to entrust 
some of his own capital to traveling Armenians bound for Xining, some 
1,700 kilometers to the northeast. For this expedition, Armenians joined 
together with some local Tibetan merchants and some Kashmiri for a 
journey that took a full year.” 

In 1693, Hovannes finally decided to leave Tibet with cargo that in- 
cluded 4,583 kilograms of musk, 5.1 kilograms of gold, plus porcelain 
and other Chinese products. He made his way with numerous adven- 
tures, back to Khatmandu and Patna, then to Hooghly on the lower 
Ganges. There, he resumed his earlier pattern of short-range trade in 
the vicinity until the account breaks off suddenly in December 1693. 

Although this document is a lone survivor from a thousand similar 
accounts that must once have existed, it helps to set off the role of the 
traveling merchant and of the Armenian community as a subgroup within 
the wider society of Mughal India. Conflict was settled within the Ar- 
menian community alone. In Lhasa, where it may have been too small 
for this, the Kashmiri and Armenians acted together as the group within 
which conflicts were resolved. 

Such intergroup cooperation is yet another indication of the growth 
in ecumenical forms of commerce within the Indian trading world to- 
ward the end of the seventeenth century. Armenians still preferred to 
deal with Armenians, or even with members of their own families, but 
it was possible to use other agents. Where trade by sea a century or so 
earlier had been essentially a peddling trade, where the merchant had 
to travel with his goods, this was no longer required. Hovannes was 
able to send goods back and forth to his principals in New Julfa without 
actually making the trip himself. Money had been easy to transfer in 
Mughal India since the late sixteenth century. None of the Armenian 
merchants appear here to carry large sums in cash, since money could 
be transmitted through money changers, merchants, or even through 
government officials. This service was secure and the charge was mod- 
est, about 1 or 2 percent. Interest on bills of exchange was also com- 
paratively low at about 0.75 percent per month when the risk was not 
considered to be very great. Hovannes, and no doubt others as well, 
practiced a kind of arbitrage between low- and high-risk enterprises by 
borrowing on his personal security at 9 percent per annum and then 
lending the money for higher-risk operations at 27 percent.^ 

In Europe as well, the settled Armenian merchants operated some- 


= Khachikian, "Registre," pp. 242-3. 
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thing like a commission house for other Armenians at a distance, as well 
as performing the typical functions of a landlord-broker for travelers 
who happened to visit centers like Amsterdam. Like the Armenians in 
India, they were able to make credit available to other traders, with little 
paperwork or formality. Within the Armenian community, contracts 
could be made on a handshake.” 

Other Armenians up and down the trade routes acted as agents for 
non-Armenians and used non-Armenians as their own agents. The fact 
that Armenians were Christian, yet skilled in traveling through Muslim 
lands, made them useful as diplomatic agents. The Ethiopian court had 
an ancient connection to Armenia through mutual pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. As early as 1519, the Ethiopian court at Gondar sent an Armenian 
envoy to Portugal, by way of the Portuguese posts in India. In the second 
half of the seventeenth century, a certain Khoja Murad served Ethiopia 
on a variety of diplomatic missions: to Surat and Delhi in 1663-4 and to 
Batavia on Java to deal with the Dutch on three different occasions 
between 1674 and 1697. These voyages are reported in detail, and it is 
clear that Khoja Murad was a professional merchant who took on dip- 
lomatic work as another form of agency for a distant principal.”* Ar- 
menians also used Western agency on occasion. In 1702, a group of 
Armenian merchants in Calcutta joined to charter a ship from the English 
East India Company for a voyage from Calcutta to the Persian Gulf. 
Company servants often sent their goods on board Armenian-owned 
ships as well.” 

In other circumstances, Armenians served as agents for state trading 
operations. They acted in this capacity for Shah Abbas before 1629, when. 
the silk trade was a royal monopoly — much as the Chinese in Siam acted 
for the king in a period of royal monopoly. Surviving records for this 
period show at least twelve trade missions that went beyond the Levant 
to European ports, often only as far as Venice, but sometimes to England, 
France, or the Netherlands. After the royal monopoly ended, the Ar- 
menians in this trade were well placed to carry it on their own.” 


? Silvio van Rooy, “Armenian Merchant Habits as Mirrored in the 17th-18th Century 
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Communities of the Armenian diaspora 


The trade communities of the Armenian diaspora lived in many different 
relationships to the host societies, but never controlling their hosts and 
never militarized beyond the needs of personal self-defense. Hovannes’s 
resort to arms for protection on his Tibetan trip was about as far as it 
went. Other Armenians bought protection as called for, rather than 
supplying their own. 

Armenian strength came, rather, Mogh mutual self-support, mainly 
expressed and organized through the church. One of the first privileges 
Armenian traders asked for was the right to build a church and worship 
in their own way. This was true in New Julfa itself, which was also a 
diaspora town, and its Christian churches are recognized architectural 
monuments. The New Julfa Armenians also enjoyed political autonomy 
from the shah’s government — these outward forms being strengthened 
. by commercial privileges passing from the shah to the community, and 
by taxation passing back from the community to the shah,” 

In the Ottoman Empire, Armenians had a long tradition of friendship 
with the sultan, even though the Safavid and Ottoman empires were 
normally hostile to each other. In the Ottoman case, this friendship drew 
support from the long Ottoman tradition of allowing alien communities, 
called millets, a good deal of autonomy under their own leaders. Thus 
the Armenian Christians enjoyed privileges similar to those of the local 
Greek Orthodox or the local Jewish population, which also continued 
active in trade. These were all Ottoman subjects. The Western Christians 
who came to trade in the port towns were not. Their conditions of life 
were consequently more circumscribed. In Istanbul and Ismir, they could 
live in ordinary houses, though confined to a particular part of the city. 
In Aleppo, Cairo, and a number of other cities, they were confined to 
a specific building in the ancient tradition of the fundug. In either case, 
_ they were cut off from the life of the country and forced to trade through 
designated non-Muslim Ottoman subjects — Greeks, Jews, or Armenians : 
mainly — in any dealings with the sultan’s Muslim subjects. These meas- 
ures, in effect, assigned the role of cross-cultural broker to particular 
groups.” 

Armenian caravans from Persia might make for Istanbul or Ismir, but 
most commoniy for Aleppo (now Haleb, Syria), the nearest point of 
exchange even though it was not an actual seaport, but a town about 
100 kilometers inland and served by the port of Iskanderun (Alexan- 


7” Carswell, New Julfa, passim. 
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dretta). Before about 1630, by which time the cape route had diverted - 
the former caravan trade in spices, Aleppo had been a major entrepót 
for all Asian goods entering Mediterranean circulation. The silk trade 
from Persia continued to be important, however, till the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Armenian carriers brought Persian silk from the 
East. Camel caravans brought European goods, mostly cloth, from Is- 
kanderun. The European factors then sold their goods to Jewish or 
Armenian brokers, trying to make a direct exchange of European wool- 
ens for Persian silk whenever possible. But it was rarely possible, so 
that money and credit were both involved — credit sometimes granted 
by the Armenians, sometimes by the Europeans. At its height, this trade 
was reputed to have attracted as many as 10,000 Armenians into Ot- 
toman territory, though the Ottoman Empire already had an Armenian 
community of far older derivation.” 

In Western Europe as well, the Armenian diaspora from New Julfa 
overlaid a much older trade diaspora, which had apparently been as- 
similated long before the seventeenth century. In France, it dated from 
the period of the Crusades, when the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia 
reached to the Mediterranean coast. It had good relations with the Frank- 
ish crusading states, but the Muslim counterattack ended both the Frank- 
ish and the Armenian hold on the Levant. Part of the fallout, however, 
was a sizable Armenian refugee migration into Mediterranean Europe, 
especially to the Italian trading cities, where Armenians established their 
. own quarters and their own churches for a time.” ` 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century, a new wave of Armenians 
began to arrive in Europe, first in Venice and Leghorn, then Marseilles 
— towns attached to seaborne trade with the Levant. Many of the new 
arrivals were Ottoman subjects from port towns like Ismir, but a con- 
tingent from New Julfa joined them in the early seventeenth century. 

As with other trade diasporas, some Armenian merchants settled down, 
married European wives, and began to act as brokers and intermediaries 
for traveling Armenians less acquainted with European ways. The Mar- 
seilles notarial records show particular individuals appearing again and 
again as legal intermediaries for other, foreign Armenians. As the com- 
munity began to assimilate French culture, it also had a cultural influence 
of its own on French life. Coffee was introduced in the 1650s by mer- 
chants from the Levant, not necessarily Armenians, but an Armenian 
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from Marseilles opened the first public coffee houses in the 1670s, first 
in Marseilles, then in Paris and other towns. Armenians were, indeed, 
the proprietors of most of the early cafés in France. By the early eigh- 
teenth century, Armenian culture passed through a phase of voguish- 
ness. Chardin’s account of his travels in Persia served Montesquieu as 
inspiration for his Persian Letters, a fictional account of Europe and Persia 
seen through the eyes of Armenian travelers, and the picturesque Per- 
sian dress of the Armenian visitors appears in contemporaneous paint- 
ings of French port towns. A few Frenchmen even wore Persian Armenian 
clothing themselves,” 

The legal position of Armenian communities in western Europe dif- 
fered greatly, depending on support or opposition from European gov- 
ernments and the rivalries with local merchants. In France, both Richelieu 
and Colbert favored the Armenian community, while the French mer- 
chants in port towns like Marseilles tried as much as possible to restrict 
their commercial activities. European merchants trading abroad within 
Europe were already protected by the web of diplomatic and consular 
representation. This was not necessarily so for non-Westerners. Persia's 
first consul at Marseilles was not appointed until the 1710s, and the first 
appointee was, as one might suspect, a New Julfa Armenian. Ottoman 
subjects were still outside the range of formal representation. Whether 
Armenian Christian or Turkish Muslim, they found it hard to stay in 
business in France except for short periods of favorable relations. 

Ottoman subjects, on the other hand, were better received in the 
Netherlands. Armenians came there by. sea from the Levant, but also 
overland through central Europe or by way of the Baltic. Several settled 
and established themselves as shippers to the Levant, their ships flying 
the Dutch flag and bearing names like Coopman van Armenien. After the 
middle of the eighteenth century, however, the silk trade to the Levant 
collapsed and with it the fortunes of merchants involved.” 

Meanwhile, some of the Armenian community in Western Europe 
wandered still farther afield. In the 1730s, the Royal African Company 
in London, looking for someone to facilitate their dealings with the 
Muslim slave traders of the Gambia, hired Melchior de Jaspas, an Arabic- 
speaking Armenian then in London, who shifted over, in effect, to an 
English trade diaspora and served the company in Africa till he died of 
disease, like most outside visitors to that part of the world. His record 
as a cross-cultural broker in Africa, however, was neither better nor 
worse than that of his English colleagues. 

Elsewhere, the position of the Armenian community could vary from 


> Tekekian, “Marseille,” pp. 30, 34. 
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official favor, simple grants of autonomy, or official disfavor. In most 
places, Armenians profited from residence long enough to become sub- 
jects of the local government, and they had no powerful homeland to 
appear threatening. The Armenian community in Astrakhan, for ex- 
ample, was Russian in nationality and tended to be favored by the 
Russian government. In Poland, the large Armenian community in Gal- 
icia had a grant of autonomy from the Polish crown, including the right 
to take judicial cases before special Armenian judges enforcing Armenian 
law.” 

The kind of relationship Armenian traders regarded as ideal emerges 
from the unusually detailed record of negotiations between Philippe de 
Zagly, an Armenian merchant and self-styled plenipotentiary, and the 
duke of Kurland, ruler of what was to become Latvia. The Armenian 
cut quite a figure in Europe and left a reputation as a con man, which 
he no doubt was. He was also a serious, if atypical, merchant of the 
Armenian trade diaspora. He came to France from New Julfa in 1669 
and managed within a very short time to marry the sister of Madame 
Tavernier, wife of the famous French traveler to Persia and the East. He 
also obtained a military commission, converted to Catholicism, and was 
baptized with Louis XIV’s own brother as his godfather. De Zagly con- 
verted easily. He later joined both the sunni and the shi'ite versions of 
Islam in quick succession. He ended an adventurous career in 1707, 
when the ruler of Erevan in the Armenian homeland ordered his head 
cut off.” | 

In his European years, de Zagly was concerned with trade between 
Baltic ports and Western Europe. In the 1680s and 1690s, that trade 
passed first to Narva, then under Swedish control but now in the Es- 
tonian SSR, and from there overland to Moscow and down the Volga. 
The Armenian merchants were unhappy about the Swedish section. 
Tolls were high, and Swedish officials were often unpleasant, no doubt 
because of the old connection between the Armenians and the tsar. De 
Zagly proposed to divert this trade to the Kurland port of Libau (now 
Liepaja), then due east through Mitau (now Jelgava), the capital of the 
duchy, and onward with a combination of river and cart travel through 
Vitebsk and Smolensk to Moscow. . 

De Zagly approached the duke with a proposal that could serve as a 
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model for maximum demands by diaspora traders. He asked the duke 
to furnish his countrymen with three stone houses in three appropriate 
towns along the route and to guarantee protection for their goods in 
transit and freedom for the practice of their religion. For the first four 
years of the agreement they were to pay no tolls, and the duke was 
asked to set up a loan fund at low rates of interest, to help Armenian 
merchants get started. Each of the three houses was to have an inter- 
preter, salary paid by the duke. In case any ducal ships were sailing 
westward, they were asked to carry such Armenian goods as they had 
room for, and at a low freight rate specified in advance. The proposal 
also spelled out the rates that would apply after the first four years and 
would have granted the duke the right to preempt the purchase of goods 
in transit at specified, but favorable, prices.” 

The outcome may be a surprise. The duke actually granted most of 
the requests. He promised the houses, the free tolls for four years, 
moderate tariffs thereafter, and permission to use ducal ships when 
available. He turned down the loan fund and made a few other changes 
in his own favor, but de Zagly got most of his request. This was, in 
short, a concession to passing merchants that resembled some of the 
earlier concessions from the Russian court for the Volga route, but it 
was not quite the free gift it might appear to be. The duke of Kurland 
gave free protection, but in return he gained the right to tax trade that 
would not otherwise have entered his duchy at all. Unfortunately, the 
surviving record says nothing about the outcome, but the region was 
so badly disrupted by the Russo-Swedish wars of the next two decades, 
it could hardly have lived up to expectations. After the wars, trade 
resumed in the 1720s along the route from Narva or Saint Petersburg to 
Moscow — now entirely in Russian hands. 


The Armenians were not the only small-scale traders on the overland 
routes of this period. Inscriptions on the churches of New Julfa indicate 
the death and burial there of Greeks, Russians, Portuguese, French, 
Swiss, English, and Dutch. A writer on the Amsterdam of 1664 noted 
the presence not only of Armenians and the familiar European traders 
from Germany, Poland, Hungary, Wallonia, France, Spain, and Russia, 
but also Turks and occasional Hindus. And in the overland trade of 
Eastern Europe, Jews were certainly far more important than the Ar- 
menians were.” The Armenians must nevertheless have been the most 
successful of trading groups in the broader Asian trade, and the indi- 
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vidual fortunes they accumulated were at least as great as those of the 
most successful merchants in London or Amsterdam.” 

One of the most remarkable aspects of Armenian trading success was 
the low level of coercive power available to them, in a world where their 
European competitors traded with an army and navy close at hand. 
They paid for protection, but they also managed to work under the 
patronage of powerful rulers like the shah, the tsar, the grand mughal, 
and even that of the English East India Company. Part of the secret of 
that success was a willingness to work in the interstices not occupied 
by the commerce of their more powerful rivals. 

The Armenians were also skilled in using many different kinds of 
transportation. The whole passage of a shipment of silk from Ghilan to 
Amsterdam could be made to the account of a single Armenian mer- 
chant, even though it crossed many different jurisdictions and involved 
ocean transportation on the Caspian and Baltic, river shipping on the 
Volga and other north Russia rivers, and overland cart or sledge routes 
in between. Elsewhere in the trade of Asia, as many as five or six different | 
trade-diaspora groups might well be involved in the movement of goods 
from producer to consumer. The pepper trade of Sumatra or of southern 
India is an example. 

The Armenians also cultivated and passed on to younger generations 
the accumulated skills in diplomacy and cross-cultural brokerage. As 
one English competitor put it with a combination of envy and cultural 
arrogance, the Armenians 
are likewise educated in all the servilities of ASIA, and understanding how to 
accommodate themselves to indignities which the genius of a free nation will 
hardly submit to are in some measure the better qualified to carry on a commerce 
through foreign dominions.” 

Like other trade diasporas in Asian commerce, however, decline began 
in the middle decades of the eighteenth century, partly on account of 
political troubles in Persia, partly on account of the decline in the Persian 
silk trade, but more generally because the Europeans had a new kind 
of power that gave them greater leverage in all of their dealings with 
Asians. Armenians responded in several different ways. Many of those 
in New Julfa converted to Catholicism, and many diaspora communities 
became Westernized. Many moved into Western spheres of Asian trade. 
Armenians in India, for example, could work more closely with the 
English and thus profit from the new power of the Europeans. The 
career of a certain Edward Raphael and his descendants is a case in 
point. His family had been merchants in New Julfa, who converted to 
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Catholicism. He moved to India, where he founded the Carnatic Bank 
in Madras in 1788, the first joint-stock bank in southern India. His son 
Alexander, by now thoroughly anglicized, moved to England, appar- 
ently left trade, and sat in the unreformed House of Commons as the 
M.P. for St. Albans. | 

Some of those who went north for trade had similar careers. One New 
Julfa family, whose son went north into Russia with the declining trade 
of the mid-eighteenth century, succeeded in earning titles of nobility 
from both Catherine II of Russia and from Joseph II of Austria. In 1815, 
still another member of that same family founded the Lazarev Institute 
of Oriental Studies in Moscow, the first such institution in the Russian 
Empire. By that time, the era of the Asian trade diasporas was giving 
way to a new, more ecumenical pattern under the heavy impress of 
Western norms.. One way to survive was to accept the inevitable. 


